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By  Prof.  Charles  F.  McClumpha  Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota 


Lecttire  i 

OLD  ENGLISH  (ANGLO-SAXON)  LITERATURE 

Origin  of  the  English.  State  of  English  culture;  his¬ 
torical  events  leading  to  formation  of  a  national  con- 
ij-  scioiisness;  tribes  which  earliest  developed  this 
feeling,  {see  any  English  history) 

^ !  The  early  epic.  Development  of  epic  from  previous 
i\.  forms  of  poetry  (hymnal,  etc.)  Only  one  Teutonic 

u|'  people  reached  this  stage.  The  epic  style.  Was  the 

English  language  ready  for  the  epic  ?  Illustrate. 
{see  ten  Brink,  p.  18-22) 

Beowulf —  the  national  epic.  Story  of  Beowulf,  Its 
conception  of  human  life  tragic.  Compare  Homer, 
The  Eddas. 

1  Mythologic  element  in  Beowulf. 

2  Probable  historical  episodes.  Contrast  of  pagan  . 
with  Christian  element.  Mlillenhoff  thinks  Beozvulf 

a  story  of  the  action  of  the  forces  of  nature  as 
reflected  from  the  mind  of  the  first  shapers  of  faith 
in  the  working  of  an  unseen  power. 

Religious  epics.  Transition  from  pagan  hymns  to  re¬ 
ligious  epics  a  direct  result  of  the  conversion  from 
paganism  to  Christianity. 

I  Legendary  account  of  Caedmon.  Not  all  poetry 
called  Caedmonic  is  by  Caedmon,  {see  ten  Brink, 
p.  41)  Genesis  as  a  religious  topic  compared  with 
Judith\  the  latter  reveals  well-rounded  plot  of 
almost  dramatic  interest. 
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2  Cynewulf,  the  most  productive  of  Old  English  poe^. 
Latin  influence  marked  a)  in  subject-matter,  b)  ifi 
form.  His  poetry  largely  biographical.  Two  char¬ 
acteristic  works  of  this  period  Andreas  and  Elene, 
Brief  sketch  of  literature  preceding  the  conquest. 

•  Probable  tendency  of  native  literature  had  there  been 
no  conquest. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Cite  passages  from  Beoivulf  showing  influence  of 
Christian  teaching. 

2  Give  outline  of  any  three  episodes. 

3  Point  out  various  forms  of  literary  art,  epic,  lyric, 
etc.  in  Judith. 


Lecture  2  ' 

NEW  ENGLISH  POETRY:  CHAUCER 

Chaucer’s  England;  his  contemporaries,  Wiclif,  Lang- 
land  and  Gower,  represent  three  departments  of 
literature. 

1  What  we  know  about  Chaucer  himself. 

2  So-called  periods  in  the  poet’s  life: 
a  French. 

b  Italian  (in  1372  and  1378  Chaucer  visited  Italy). 
c  English. 

Influence  exerted  by  French  and  Italian  periods  on 
Chaucer’s  work: 

a  On  subject-matter:  Romaunt  of  the  rose.^  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  foules.^  Trolius  and  Cressida,  The  house  of 
fame. 

b  On  form :  Legend  of  goode  women.,  Canterbury  tales. 
Morley  says  ‘‘  There  are  two  obstacles  to  a  study  of 
Chaucer  himself  in  the  Canterbury  tales:  ” 
a  The  essentially  dramatic  spirit. 

b  Incompleteness  in  their  order  and  uncertainty  of 
date  of  composition. 
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ft  Chaucer  is  a  literary  artist,  in  versification,  in  treat- 
R  of  material,  in  originality,  simplicity  and  liter¬ 

ary  taste.  He  represents,  if  not  introduces,  the 
•  renaissance  of  literature  in  England. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  State  some  differences  between  the  literature  of 
Chaucer  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

2  Illustrate  from  three  selected  passages  in  Prologue 

to  the  Canterbury  tales  the  poet’s  qualities  as  a  literary 
artist. 

o  How  far  did  the  events,  travels,  etc.  of  Chaucer’s 
life  influence  his  literary  work? 

Lecture  3 

MARLOWE'S  DOCTOR  FAUSTUS,  THE  STORY  IN  DRA¬ 
MATIC  LITERATURE 

Faust  legend.  Taine  says  (bk  2,  ch.  2,  §  4)  “  That  is 
the  master-thought  of  Doctor  Fatestus,  the  greatest  of 
Marlowe  s  dramas:  to  satisfy  his  soul,  no  matter  at 
what  price,  or  with  what  results.  ”  Or  as  Mr  Moulton 
puts  it :  “  The  story  of  Faust  is  an  acted  sermon  on 
the  text,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.’  ” 

The  new  drama  of  Faust  was  written  by  Gothe;  the 
German  poet  undoubtedly  a  student  of  Marlowe’s 
work,  though  the  conditions  of  the  drama  are  so 
changed  as  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  Gbthe’s  time. 

*  The  story  in  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus : 

a  Faust  gave  his  soul  up  to  satisfy  his  desires  and  to 
obtain  24  years  of  power. 

b  Faust  is  conducted  over  all  the  world.  This  reali¬ 
zation  of  all  he  wishes  is  secured  by  the  power  of 
magic;  it  enables  him  to  know  all,  do  all,  till  the 
sudden  idea  strikes  him:  “I  will  renounce  this 
magic  and  repent.”  (sc.  6) 
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c  But  he  finds  himself  helpless,  his  soul  is  lost:  Oh 
my  God,  I  would  weep  but  the  devil  draws  in  my 
tears.”  (sc.  i6) 

2  Compare  Gothe’s  version,  how  Faust  is  made  to 
redeem  others,  how  Marlowe’s  Faustus  is  here  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  more  indefinite,  philosophical  creation 
of  the  former.  The  truth  of  Taine’s  remark:  “  The 
whole  English  drama  is  here,  as  a  plant  in  its  seed, 
and  Marlowe  is  to  Shakspere  what  Perugina  was 
to  Raphael.  ” 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Show  by  illustrations  how  much  Marlowe  believed 
in  the  reality  of  magic. 

2  What  is  Marlowe’s  conception  of  hell,  and  how  does 
it  compare  with  that  of  Gothe? 

3  Develop  the  leading  points  in  the  final  scene  of 
Doctor  Faustus. 

Lecture  4 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  ELEMENT  IN  SHAKSPERE'S 

HAMLET 

Line  numbers  refer  to  Rolfe’s  Hamlet. 

Various  forms  of  supernaturalism  employed  by  Shaks¬ 
pere  in  his  plays,  such  as  witches  in  Macbeth^  appari¬ 
tions  in  Richard  j  and  portents  in  Julius  Caesar. 
Enchantment  of  The  tempest  a  form  of  supernaturalism 
differing  from  that  of  the  plays  already  cited,  (see 
Moulton,  ch.  12) 

Compare  the  supernatural  as  a  dramatic  motive  with 
other  forms  of  the  same  class  such  as  Providence, 
Nemesis,  pathos,  etc. 

1  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  in  keeping  with  beliefs  re¬ 
specting  such  supernatural  visitants. 

2  A  number  of  critics  have  claimed  that  the  ghost  in 
Havilet  was  an  hallucination  (see  von  Struve,  Fur¬ 
ness,  2:391)  resulting  from  over-excitement  caused 
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by  the  death  of  Hamlet’s  father  and  accompanying 
circumstances.  Such  is  the  case  in  Macbeth  (act  3, 
sc.  4)  where  Macbeth  alone  sees  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo.  Note  how  such  a  critic  explains  away  an  un¬ 
questionably  objective  and  supernatural  vision. 
Suppose  that  the  supernatural  element  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  understanding,  (see  Schmidt, 
Furness,  2:348) 

3  Lessing  asks  (Furness,  2:267)  “Has  the  modern 
dramatic  poet  who  has  better  views  (than  the 
ancient)  a  right  to  use  this  belief  (in  ghosts)  ?  ” 
The  poet  however  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
interpretation  underlying  the  story  or  the  use  made 
of  the  supernatural  agency.  Shakspere  seems  here 
to  harmonize  the  supernatural  element  with  Ham¬ 
let’s  physical  and  mental  condition. 

a  Before  ever  seeing  the  ghost,  Hamlet  stands  on 
the  brink  of  despair,  thus  denoting  the  similarity 
of  his  outward  and  inward  conditions.  Note  his 
having  seen  the  ghost  in  imagination  (act  i,  sc. 
2,  1.184-86),  also  compare  “O  that  this  too,  too 
solid  flesh  would  melt.” 

Does  not  this  suggest  that  supernatural  power  is 
partly  dependent  on  man’s  own  will  ?  The  ghost 
does  not  address  Horatio  (act  i,  sc.  i,  1.  27)  who 
believes  that  it  will  speak  only  to  Hamlet  (act  i, 
sc.  I,  1.  170). 

b  The  ghost’s  visit  does  not  change  the  purpose  or 
action  forecast  by  the  events  which  have  already 
happened.  It  was  Hamlet’s  duty  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  (act  3,  sc.  3,  1.  73).  Hamlet 
felt  that  such  was  the  course  marked  out  by  des¬ 
tiny  (see  act  i,  sc.  2,  1.  158,  259 ;  sc.  4, 1.  83 ;  sc.  5, 
1.  40;  “O  my  prophetic  soul!  My  uncle  ”  !) 

4  “The  main  function, ”  observes  Moulton,  “of  the 
supernatural  element  in  a  play  is  to  add  dramatic 
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force  to  the  ‘working  of  events’  By  the  inter- 

« 

position  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  he  shows  that  the 
“working  of  events”  takes  the  form  of  “  destiny  ” 
whieh  appears  to  be  a')  irresistible,  b')  dark  and 
unintelligible,  till  explained  by  fulfilment,  c) 
flavored  with  personal  mockery.  How  does  such  a 
“  destiny  ”  differ  from  that  wrought  out  in  Hamlet? 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Criticize  the  theory  of  the  ghost  as  an  hallucina¬ 
tion. 

2  Compare  the  ghosts  of  Macbeth^  Richard  j  and 
Hamlet. 

3  Outline  Hamlet’s  character  as  determined  by  his 
inner  and  outward  life. 

Lecture  5 

TOURNEUR’S  THE  REVENGER’S  TRAGEDY,  THE 

ROMANTIC  STORY  IN  DRAMA 

Romances  furnish  the  material  from  which  the  so-called 
romantic  drama  is  manufactured.  What  Symonds 
means  when  he  remarks  that  this  tragedy  is  one  of 
that  group  eonstituting  a  “distinct  species  of  the 
genus  which  has  been  termed  Tragedy  of  blood” 
{see  Symonds,  Shaksperds predecessors.^  ch.  12).  Kyd 
is  said  to  have  given  definite  form  to  this  kind  of 
tragedy.  Shakspere,  writing  before  Tourneur, 
employed  and  exalted  this  same  type  in  his  Hamlet. 
I  The  “Tragedy  of  blood”  is  defined  as  a  “  romantie 
story  of  crime  and  suffering,  a  violent  oppressor, 
a  wronged  man  bent  upon  the  exeeution  of  some 
subtle  vengeance,  a  ghost  or  two,  a  notorious  villain 
working  as  the  tyrant’s  instrument,  and  a  whole 
erop  of  murders,  deaths  and  suicides  to  end  the 
action.”  Symonds,  Introduction  to  “Mermaid 

series  ”  edition)  How  true  is  this  definition  when 
applied  to  The  revenged s  tragedy. 
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2  This  tragedy  composed  of  two  stories.  Possible 
Italian  origin  of  these  tales. 

^  First  story:  Vendice,  the  revenger,  plans  to  punish 
the  duke  for  the  death  of  his  father  and  betrothed 
(act  I  sc.  I ;  act  3,  sc.  4). 

b  Second  story :  Vendice  enters  into  an  infamous  com¬ 
pact  with  the  duke’s  oldest  son,  Lussurioso,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  revenge  (act  i,  sc.  3).  This  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  first  plot,  and  is  itself  the 
solving  agency. 

3  Incidents,  though  independent,  introduce  a  running 
parallel  and  contrast  to  the  first  and  second  stories: 
a  Crime  of  the  duke’s  youngest  stepson  for  which  he 

is  cast  into  prison  under  the  possible  penalty  of 
death  (act  i,  sc.  2). 

b  Lussurioso’s  murderous  attempt  on  Spurio;  his 
accusation  of  treason;  his  half-brothers’  forgery 
converting  by  mistake  his  release  into  a  death  war¬ 
rant  for  their  own  brother  (act  i.,  sc.  2 ;  act  2,  sc.  4; 
act  3,  sc.  1-3). 

These  minor  incidents  prophetic  of  the  central  idea  of 
the  tragedy,  i.  e.  retribution.  Compare  Shakspere’s 
method  in  H amulet. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Outline  likeness  of  Vendice  to  Hamlet. 

2  Paraphrase  scene  at  Gratiana’s  house  (act  2)  be¬ 
tween  Vendice  and  Castiza. 

3  Point  out  the  thread  of  destiny  running  through  the’ 

whole  play. 

Lecture  6 

HAWTHORNE’S  THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  THE  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL  ELEMENT 

Page  references  are  for  the  Houghton,  Mifflm  Co.  Riverside 

press  edition. 

The  scarlet  letter  is  a  story  of  puritanism  in  the  early 
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days  of  Boston.  It  is  a  story  of  human  sin  and  sor¬ 
row  in  which  the  world  of  reality  and  that  of 
mystery  —  the  actual  and  the  imaginary  —  have  met, 
and  each  imbued  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  other. 

1  Influence  of  puritanism  on  literature ;  special  effect 
from  biblical  study  and  Calvinistic  theology  on  the 
author’s  imagination ;  to  be  compared  with  Bunyan 
and  Milton.  Ethical  tendency  in  Hawthorne  has  led 
to  an  accusation  of  morbidness  and  pessimism. 

2  Witchcraft  in  New  England.  Supernaturalism  and 
witch-superstition  serve  as  background  to  this  romance 
of  sin.  There  is  a  difference  between  this  form  of 
supernaturalism  and  that  of  Shakspere  in  The  tempest 
and  in  Julius  Caesar. 

3  The  supernatural  element  harmonizes  with  the 
reason  and  morals  of  the  story. 

a  Hawthorne  sets  the  forces  of  remorse  and  revenge 
working  in  the  lives  of  three  people  and  employs 
at  times  supernatural  agencies  to  portray  the 
effects  produced  by  their  operation;  e.  g.  scene  in 
market  place,  p.  78;  Hester  at  work,  p.  no;  night 
scene  on  scaffold,  p.  180;  Hester’s  transformation, 
p.  197-99;  why  life  is  worth  living,  p.  202. 
b  Likewise  acquaintance  with  sin  increases  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  powers,  p.  173-74;  with  fellow-man, 
p.  185;  with  nature,  p.  243. 

4  The  action  is  not  determined  but  intensified: 

a  By  supernatural  events.  Compare  the  three  scenes 
on  the  scaffold,  ch.  2,  12  and  23,  with  their  ac¬ 
companying  mysterious  manifestations. 
b  Necromancy  of  Chilling  worth  and  witch-nature  of 
Pearl  are  ideally  conceived  rather  than  actually  as- 

1 

sumed;  e.  g.  p.  204-5,  P-  220,  p.  290-91. 

5  Supernaturalism  apart  from  personal  relations. 
Natural  scenery  often  expresses  a  mysterious  and 
sympathetic  influence;  the  meteoric  display,  ch.  12; 
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forest  scene  during  the  threatening  storm,  ch.  17  ;  in 
sunshine,  ch.  18.  Popular  belief  often  produces  the 
same  effects;  such  traditions  as,  the  scarlet  letter  be¬ 
ing  an  eternal  fire,  p.  1 12;  Mr  Dimmesdale’s  sanc¬ 
tity  the  cause  of  death,  p.  148;  his  being  haunted, 
p.  156 ;  Chillingworth’s  acquaintance  with  Dr  Forman, 

P-  153- 

Topics  for  papers 

1  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  supernatural  of 
this  romance  is  real? 

2  Discuss  the  influence  of  Pearl  on  Hester. 

3  Compare  the  supposed  supernaturalism  of  Dimmes- 
dale  and  Chillingworth’s  lives. 

Lecture  7 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  SILAS  MARNER,  A  STORY  IN  REALISM 
Silas  Marner  a  story  of  the  redemption  of  a  human 
soul  by  a  little  child. 

Ethics  in  literature,  a  discussion  between  the  so-called 
moralist  and  the  advocates  of  V  art  pour  V  art.  What 
distinguishes  the  didactic  treatise  from  the  work  of 
art.  i^see  Dowden,  Studies  in  literature^  George  Eliot) 

1  The  motive  force  in  Silas  Marner  makes  the  artist 
and  teacher  one  and  the  same.  This  is  a  species  of 
the  “  art  for  art  ”  genus.  In  what  respect  it  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  “  gay  science,”  enjoyment  is 
the  key  of  criticism. 

2  Plot,  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity.  Greed  for  gold  the 
first  link  between  Silas  and  Dunstan  Cass,  love  for 
Eppie  the  second  between  Silas  and  Godfrey  Cass. 
{see  ch.  4,  16)  Mark  difference  of  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  greed  for  gold;  also  effect  of  the 
presence  of  Eppie  on  the  lives  of  the  two  men. 

3  Setting  of  the  drama  is  equally  as  simple  as  its  action 
is  free  from  complexity ;  the  English  town,  the  town 
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society,  {see  ch.  2,  3)  -Special  scenes  typically  realis¬ 
tic  and  dramatic;  barroom  at  the  Rainbow  (ch.  6) 
New  Year’s  eve  party  at  the  Red  House  (ch.  ii). 

4  Character  study  almost  inseparable  from  environ¬ 
ment  and  action  of  story. 

Note  doctrine  of  necessity  of  self-renunciation  as  an 
important  factor  in  character  development. 

Relations  of  chief  fig’ures  more  moral  than  social. 

Element  of  humor  as  illustrated  in  Dolly  Winthrop’s 
character  (ch.  10)  compared  with  Dickens. 

Conclusion  drawn  that  the  blessing  turned  away  from 
the  door  falls  to  somebody  else — the  modern  idea 
of  Nemesis. 


Topics  for  papers 

1  Your  opinion  on  the  question  of  ethics  in  literature. 

2  Show  how  the  scene  at  the  Rainbow  is  realistic. 

3  Criticize  character  of  Godfrey  Cass. 

Lecture  8 

HENRY  JAMES’S  THE  BOSTONIANS,  AND  W.  D.  HOW- 
ELLS’S  A  HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES,  AS 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

These  books  representative  types  of  a  new  phase  in 
modern  literature.  It  may  be  called  a  scientific- 
realistic  movement  in  literature.  Dowden  remarks, 
“To  ascertain  and  communicate  facts  is  the  object  of 
science;  to  quicken  our  life  into  a  consciousness 
through  the  feelings  is  the  function  of  art.”  How  to 
unite  these  is  simply  answered  when  we  consider 
that  feelings  are  dependent  on  and  subject  to  knowl¬ 
edge. 

I  The  Bostonians  presents  a  social  problem  —  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  new  culture  on  social  conduct,  specially 
with  view  to  woman’s  rights. 
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2  The  Bostonians  preeminently  a  study  of  types,  not  a 
narrative  involving  dramatic  movement. 

Method  simple;  character-types  studied  by  contrast 
of  nature,  of  Olive  Chancellor  and  the  Tarrant 
family,  Olive  Chancellor  and  her  sister,  Mrs  Luna 
(ch.  1 3-15) ;  Doctor  Prance  and  Miss  Birdseye  (ch.  4-6) ; 
of  social  position,  Mrs  Tarrant’s  daughter,  Verena 
and  Olive;  of  location,  Basil  Ransom,  the  product 
of  the  south,  the  Burrages,  of  New  York  (ch.  26-28). 

3  Howells’s  A  hazard  of  new  fortunes  a  social  study  of 
modern  American  life  with  special  view  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  local  environment  and  their  consequent 
effect  on  character. 

The  Marches  are  Bostonians  in  New  York,  the  Leigh¬ 
tons  move  from  St  Barnaby  to  New  York,  the  Wood- 
burns  from  the  south,  the  Dryfooses  from  Moffitt, 
Mrs  Beaton  is  a  Frenchified  New  Yorker  and  Lindan 
an  Americanized  German  —  all  in  New  York. 

These  characters  are  more  truly  caricatures ;  they  bear 
their  localities  about  with  them. 

4  While  plot  is  made  inconsequential  in  The  Bostonians, 
it  is  of  vast  importance  in  A  hazard  of  new  fortunes 
in  order  to  make  a  new  life  among  the  people  gath¬ 
ered  into  New  York.  Therefore  city  life,  new  social 
forms,  business  life,  new  business  problems,  conflicts 
between  labor  and  capital  are  evolved  and  developed. 

5  Is  this  the  realism  of  the  future  novel  ?  It  is  only 
one  of  the  many  possible  phases  through  which  mod¬ 
ern  life  is  passing  and  only  so  far  can  be  said  to  be 
an  indicator  of  the  time  spirit. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Compare  the  character  studies  of  Olive  and  Verena 

in  The  Bostonians. 

2  Show  how  the  construction  of  this  novel  lacks 

motive  movement,  and  explain  this. 
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3  Contrast  James  and  Howells  in  their  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  here  presented. 

4  Outline  Doctor  Prance’s  part  in  The  Bostonians, 

Lectnre  9 

■  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  A  LITERARY  CRITIC 

Influence  of  contemporary  literary  criticism  of  France 
and  Germany  on  English  writers.  Arnold  a  follower 
of  Sainte  Beuve  and  Sherer. 

1  How  far  was  Arnold  in  sympathy  with  Carlyle,  the 
so-called  iconoclast,  thehater  of  shams  and  pessimism, 
or  with  Emerson,  the  admirer  of  truth  and  beauty, 
the  preacher  of  transcendentalism? 

2  Arnold’s  definition  of  criticism:  “  A  disinterested  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought  in  the  world.”  With  this  definition  in 
view  compare  his  essay  A  French  critic  on  Milton. 
His  method  free  from  prejudice,  though  sympathetic, 
liberal,  but  at  times  dogmatic.  It  is  generally  termed 
destructive. 

3  Matthew  Arnold  created  a  distinct  type  of  criticism 
for  which  he  found  a  unique  form.  His  style  is 
original,  he  is  fond  of  using  recurring  and  reechoing 
phrases  like  the  refrain  of  an  old  ballad.  Note  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  in  his  essay  Sweetness  and  light. 

Arnold’s  training,  life  and  position  in  English  society 
enabled  him  to  study  the  social,  political  and  religious 
questions  of  modern  England. 

His  place  among  the  poets  of  England. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Illustrate  Arnold’s  construction  of  ideas  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  same  in  his  essay  Siveetness  and  light. 

2  Your  view  of  Arnold’s  fairness  in  his  essay  A 
French  critic  on  Milton. 

3  Compare  Arnold’s  diction  with  that  of  Carlyle. 
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Lecture  10 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AS  A  POET  AND  ESSAYIST 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century  have  been 
both  poets  and  critics:  Poe,  Longfellow,  Holmes. 
This  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  creative  element 
in  essay  criticism,  partly  by  the  peculiar  development 
of  periodical  literature.  Of  this  class  Lowell  is  the 
most  brilliant  and  representative  in  his  A  fable  for 
critics. 

1  As  a  poet  Lowell  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  gifted 
singers  of  American  history ;  poems  about  discoverers 
of  America,  the  revolutionists,  conquests  in  Texas  and 
the  Mexican  war,  the  rebellion,  and  the  reconstruction. 

2  Lowell  with  Whittier  has  given  us  the  most  poetic 
anti-slavery  verse. 

Lowell’s  claim  as  a  representative  poet  will  rest  on 
his  spirit  of  patriotism. 

3  Other  phases  of  his  poetic  power  are  to  be  studied  in 
the  Vision  of  Sir  Laiinfal.,  the  Biglow  papers  and 
The  cathedral. 

4  General  characteristics  of  contemporary  American  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  How  these  differ  from  older  critical 
writers,  Macaulay,  Landor. 

5  Lowell’s  literary  life  coexistent  with  our  best  period¬ 
ical  literature.  His  writings  may  be  classed  in  two 
groups:  a)  criticisms  in  literature;  b)  studies  of  social 
and  political  life.  For  examples  of  first  class  read 
essays  on  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth;  of  second,  arti¬ 
cles  On  a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners  and 
Democracy.  His  catholicity  of  taste  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  sympathy  of  treatment,  characterized, 
as  it  is,  by  a  style  independent,  original,  scholarly 
and  pleasant.  • 

Lowell  has  been  called  the  Arnold  of  American  critics; 
he  represents  the  indigenous  American  culture  as 
well  as  the  so-called  American  literature 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Paraphrase  story  of  Sir  Launfal. 

2  Present  some  characteristics  of  modern  essay  criti¬ 
cism  selected  from  Lowell’s  essays  on  Chaucer  or 
Wordsworth. 

3  Name  and  illustrate  some  qualities  in  these  essays 
which  are  unlike  Arnold's  definition  of  criticism  (see 
lecture  8). 

Lecture  1 1 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

Paracelsus  -and  Sordello  written  in  1834-35  and  1840 
respectively. 

Paracelsus  though  dramatic  in  form  is  in  no  sense  a 
drama.  Browning  and  Swinburne  have  both  written 
plays  which  can  hardly  be  classified  as  pure  dramatic 
literature. 

Sordello  is  an  epic.  It  is  not  dramatic  but  “  analytic  ” 
in  spirit.  It  is  over-condensed,  over-rapid  and  pre¬ 
sents  more  difficulties  in  composition  than  any  other 
of  the  poet’s  works.  The  so-called  “Browning’s 
obscurity”  reaches  its  climax  here.  Its  author  like 
Milton  has  arrogant  contempt  for  the  thoughtless 
reader.  Mrs  Orr  confesses  that  the  “style  is  some¬ 
times  in  itself  so  obscure  that  we  can  not  judge 
whether  it  is  the  expression  or  the  idea  which  we  fail 
to  grasp.” 

The  two  poems  are  companion-pieces  whose  key-note 
has  been  likened  to  Napoleon’s  saying,  “  Je  sens  en 
moi  I’infini.  ” 

In  Paracelsus  as  well  as  in  Sordello  the  poet  attempts  to 
trace  “the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul.” 
Paracelsus,  says  Mr  Lowell,  “appears  to  us  to  repre¬ 
sent,  to  be.  the  outlet  of  that  early  life  of  the  poet 
which  is  satisfied  with  aspiration  simply;  Sordello, 
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that  immediately  succeeding  period  when  power  has 
become  conscious,  but  exerts  itself  for  the  mere 
pleasure  it  feels  in  the  free  play  of  its  muscles  with¬ 
out  any  settled  purpose.” 

Paracelsus  seeks  absolute  knowledge  and  attempts  to 
overleap  human  limitations.  In  this  respect  he 
partly  resembles  Gothe’s  Faust,  but  he  is  the  victim 
of  these  intellectual  temptations.  The  problem  is 
left  unsolved. 

Sordello  is  a  much  more  complex  person  and  the  com¬ 
plicated  story  itself  forms  a  curious  compound  of 
fact  and  fancy.  Sordello’s  error  is  greater  than  that 
of  Paracelsus,  for  he  aims  to  substitute  will  or  imagi¬ 
nation  for  experience  and  sympathy. 

The  two  poems  are  companion-pieces  in  that  they  both 
portray  a  “soul’s  tragedy.”  There  is  the  old-time 
conflict  between  the  soul  and  body:  “the  sphere  of 
this  life  was  a  prison  to  the  absoluteness  of  the  soul.  ” 
This  conflict  according  to  Browning’s  philosophy  of 
aspiration  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  unfinished,  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  our  nature  and  an  expression  of  its 
possible  growth  and  progress. 

This  form  of  philosophy  is  compared  by  Prof.  Dowden 
with  that  of  Tennyson.  Tennyson  believed  that 
character  and  conduct  are  expressions  of  obedience 
to  conscience,  duty,  etc.  ;  while  Browning  teaches 
rather  that  it  is  not  by  submission  to  law,  but  through 
aspiration  to  something  higher  than  ourselves  that 
we  attain  a  higher  nature. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  Paracelsus^  Browning  views 
man  objectively  in  his  place  in  the  natural  world. 
The  very  idea  of  his  imperfection  implies  the  idea  of 
progress.  This  individual  progress  is  the  progress 
of  the  race. 

To  achieve  this  is  to  be  beyond  failure.  It  is  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  optimism. 
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Browning’s  temperament  is  that  of  the  philosopher;  his 
poetry  is'  often  an  examination  into  psychical  prob¬ 
lems;  often  too  analytic  or  discursive,  but  never  open 
to  the  abusive  criticism  which  has  at  times  been 
employed  against  it. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Discuss  Paracelsus’s  error  in  striving  to  attain  infin¬ 
ity  of  knowledge. 

2  Show  by  the  character  of  Aprile  how  Browning 
opposes  the  doctrine  of  ideality. 

3  Outline  the  story  of  Sordello. 
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